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Marane melanospila (Wallengra.) (Lepidoptera : Thaumetopoeidae) ranges from 
the Atherton Tableland northern Queensland to Victoria and Tasmania. The larvae 
feed on Eucalyptus, Leptospermum and Kunzea. 



MINUTES OF GENERAL MEETING, 18 OCTOBER 1991 


The Vice-President. P. Kelly, opened the meeting at 8.01. 

Present: G. Berg, J. Burns, P. Carwardine, K. Clark. D. Crosby, D. Dobrosak, I. 

Endersby, A. & E. Farnworth, M. Hunting, M. Malipatil, T. Morton, T. 
New, R. Vagi, J. Wainer, K. Walker 

Apologies: M. & P. Coupar, K. Dunn, I. Faithfull, D. & J. Holmes, R. Field 

Minutes: Minutes of the August General Meeting (Vic. Ent. 21: 117-118) were 

passed. (New/Clark) 

Peter Kelly introduced the speaker, Dr Tim New, who presented an excellent talk on the 
Conservation of Swallowtail butterflies. Tim's arguments were well presented and 
graphically demonstrated and created much discussion. He also showed slides of live 
specimens of some of the rarest swallowtails. David Crosby proposed a vote of thanks to 
the speaker. 

Correspondence: Detailed and received. (Crosby/Malipatil) 

Treasurer’s Report: Financial Statement for 18 October 1991 was received as follows: 

General Account $1577.52 

Le Souef Award Account $2037.57 

Junior Encouragement Fund $ 470.58 

Received Malipatil/Dunn 

Editor’s Report: M. Malipatil reported on the first production of the Vic. Ent. through 

Agmedia and called for comments. All agreed the quality was most 
satisfactory. Mali noted he would try using a half tone in a future 
issue to test its production quality. Articles were in hand for the next 
issue but more were requested for future issues. 

Excursions: Final meeting arrangements for the excursion to Braeside 

Metropolitan Park were discussed. 

General Business: 1. David Crosby discussed subscription costs as detailed in the 
September council meeting and published in the October issue of 
the Vic. Ent.. He proposed the new subscription costs would begin 
from January 1, 1992. The new costs were put to a vote of the 
membership present at the meeting and were carried unanimously. 
Some discussion ensued on the matter of the new costs to 
unemployed members or those on a pension. No exemptions were 
decided on for the following reasons: 

The increases were not excessive and were the first in 4 years; 
The Society would attempt to hold these fees for the next 3 
years; 

The Society needs to cover production costs; 

- Additions to the production costs are mooted through 
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increased postal costs in the near future. 

It was suggested the subscription fees could be paid in instalments 
that suited the member. 

2. Gordon Berg discussed proposed building and management 
plans for developments at Wattle Park. It was decided to write to 
the Melbourne Water Board and advise them of local species of 
butterflies and their food plants that would be affected by the 
proposed activities. 

3. David Crosby tabled a copy of the Cherry Lake. Lower Kororoit 
Creek and Truganina Swamp management plan. 

The meeting was closed at 10.05pm. 


BUTTERFLIES OF DOOMADGEE - NORTHWESTERN QUEENSLAND 


Mike Puccetti 

State School, Doomadgee via Mount Isa. Old 4825 

Abstract: A list of butterfly species and their temporal data as well as comments on some 
of the more unusual observations/captures, is provided from the locality of Doomadgee, 
Northwestern Queensland. This locality represents a major range extension for many 
species. 

Introduction 

In mid-January 1991,1 received a teaching transfer from Papua New Guinea to the remote 
Aboriginal Community of Doomadgee (17°40' 138°45') situation approximately 317 km 
north/northwest of Mt Isa and 120 km South of the Gulf of Carpentaria. The Northern 
Territory border lies approximately 90 km due west. Natural vegetation outside the 
Community consists of Tropical Gulf Savannah with smaller pockets of dry eucalypt forest, 
especially near water courses. Many different types of semi-tropical trees and shrubs 
have been planted in gardens in the Doomadgee Community. Together with my wife 
Terri, I began to collect and observe the butterflies of the area, and to date I have 
observed or captured a total of 41 species. 

I have made extensive use of the data contained in the new monograph by Dunn & Dunn 
(1991). In that work Doomadgee is situated in the Phytogeographic Region A4 
(Carpentaria). The data showed that this area has been very poorly collected. Dunn & 
Dunn (1991) compiled data for Carpentaria, listing 36 species. Of those listed, I have 
observed or taken 18 species. Moreover, I have observed or taken an additional 23 
species not listed as occurring in the Carpentaria Region. 

Many of the records represent new-range-extensions. Where sub-specific status has not 
yet been determined, I have listed only species name. Nomenclature follows that of Dunn 
& Dunn (1991). Temporal data presented here was derived from my 
observations/captures from January, 1991 to November 1991. Species marked with an 
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asterix (*) represent new records for Carpentaria (A4). Those marked (+) extend the 
synoptic distribution presented by Common & Waterhouse (1981). 


SPECIES OBSERVED/TAKEN MONTH OBSERVED/TAKEN 

HESPERIIDAE 

* Badamia exclamationis (Fabricius). Mr 

+ Ocybadistes llavovitlatus (Latreille) . F Mr Ap My Ju Jy Au Se Oc Nov 

+* Cephrenes trichopepla (Lower) F Mr Ap My 

+* Pelopidas agna dingo Evans F Mr Ap My Ju Jy 

PAPILIONIDAE 


+* Graphium eurypylus (Linnaeus) . F 

+* Eleppone anactus (W S Macleay). Mr Ap My Jy Au Se Oc Nov 

+* Papilio (Princeps) aegeus (Donovan) .F Mr Ap My Se 

Papilio (Princeps) demoleus sthenelus (W S Macleay) Mr Ap My Ju Jy Au Se Oc Nov 
+ Cressida cressida (Fabricius). F Mr Nov 


PIERIDAE 


* 

+* 

* 

* 


+* 

+* 


Catopsilia pyranthe crokera (W S Macleay) . . . 

Catopsilia pomona pomona (Fabricius). 

Catopsilia gorgophone gorgophone (Boisduval) 

Catopsilia scylla etesia (Hewitson). 

Eurema hecabe phoebus (Butler). 

Eurema smilax (Donovan) . 

Eurema laeta lineata (Miskinb) . 

Eurema herla (W S Macleay) . 

Delias argenlhona (Fabricius). 

Anaphaeis java teutonia (Fabricius) . 

Appias paulina ega (Boisduval) . 


.'. F Mr 

. Ja F Mr Ap My Jy Au Se Oc Nov 

.F Mr Ju Jy Oc Nov 

. F Mr Ap My Jy Au Oc Nov . 

Ja F Mr Ap My Ju Jy Au Se Oc Nov 
Ja F Mr Ap My Ju Jy Au Se Oc Nov 

.. Au 

.Au Nov 

. Ju Jy Au Se 

. F Mr Ap Jy Au Se Oc 

. Ja F Mr Ap My Ju Jy 


NYMPHALIDAE 


Danaus chrysippus petilia (Stoll) . 

+* Danaus affinis alfinis (Fabricius). 

* Tirmala hamata hamata (W S Macleay) .... 

Euploea core corinna (W S Macleay) . 

+* Mycalesis perseus perseus (Fabricius) .... 
Hypolimnas bolina nerina (Fabricius) . 

* Vanessa korshawi (McCoy) . 

Junonia villida calybe (Godart). 

Acraea andromacha andromacha (Fabricius) 

LYCAENIDAE 

+* Hypochrysops ignitus (Leach) . 


F Mr Ap My Ju Jy Au Se Oc Nov 

. Ap 

.Mr Ap 

F Mr Ap My Ju Jy Au Se Oc Nov 

. Ju 

Ja F Mr Ap My Ju Au Se Oc Nov 

. Nov 

F Mr Ap My Ju Jy Au Se Oc Nov 
. Mr Ap My Ju Jy Au Se Oc Nov 


Ap My Ju 
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+* Candalides gilberti Waterhouse .Ap My Ju 

* Candalides erinus erinus (Fabricius). Nov 

* Nacaduba biocellata biocellala (C and R Felder) . My Ju Jy 

Theclinesthes miskini (TP Lucas). Ja F Mr Ap My Ju Jy 

+* Jamides phaseli (Mathew). F 

+ Catochrysops panormus platissa (Herrich- Schaffer). Mr 

Lampides boeticus (Linnaeus) . Ja F Jy Au 

Zizeeria karsandra (Moore).Ap My Ju Jy Au Se 

* Zizina labradus labradus (Godart).Ja F Mr Ju Jy 

* Zizula hylax attenuata (T P Lucas).F Mr Jy Au 

Euichrysops cnejus cnidus Waterhouse and Lyuell.Au Se 


Discussion 

HESPERIIDAE 

Ocybadistes flavovittatus (Latreille) - The existence of this species at Doomadgee places it 
approximately mid-way between known populations in the Northern Territory and the east 
coast of Queensland. The sub-specific status of specimens taken at Doomadgee has not 
yet been determined. 

Cephrenes trichopepla (Lower) - This represents a range extension south of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

Pelopidas agna dingo Evans - Doomadgee specimens extend the known distribution of 
this species southeast to south of the Gulf of Carpentaria. The nearest known locality is 
Groote Eylandt (Dunn & Dunn 1991) 

PAPIUONIDAE 

Graphium eurypylus (Linnaeus) - One very worn specimen was observed but not taken 
on 24 February 1991. Because the specimen could not be examined, I have been unable 
to assign a sub-specific category. However, the sighting now extends the known 
distribution of G. eurypylus by about 530 km southeast and 550 km west. 

Eleppone anactus (W S Macleay) - This species has been common at times from March 
to November. Specimens have been very small and have often been confused with the 
more common Acraea andromacha andromacha (Fabricius), in which it appears to mimic. 
All specimens observed/taken to date have been fresh and the species appears to be 
well-established on local citrus. The distributions of E. anactus is now extended by 
approximately 315 km north and 600 km west. 

Papilio (Princeps) aegeus - The distribution is extended to about 530 km southeast and 
650 km west. Like E. anactus it appears to be well-established in Dommadgee. 

Cressida cressida (Fabricius) - One specimen observed 9 February 1991, one taken 15 
March, 1991. Although the specimen taken appears to resemble the local form 
Cassandra, more material is necessary to establish the status of this western Queensland 
population. The distribution of this butterfly is extended 530 km southeast, 315 km north 
and 410 kms southwest of known localities. 
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PIERIDAE 


Catopsilia pomona pomona (Fabricius) - Woodger (1991b) listed this species as occurring 
at Selwyn, Queensland. Doomadgee specimens provide the first record adjacent to the 
coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

Catopsilia gorgophone gorgophone (Boisduval) - A number of specimens taken appear to 
be intermediate between this and C. scylla which is also abundant at Doomadgee. 
Further material is required to be able to make an accurate judgement of the taxonomic 
status of this species and C. scylla. Doomadgee specimens place the range of this 
species some 650 kn west of known localities. 

Catopsilia scylla etesia (Hewitson) - Specimens from Doomadgee show a high degree of 
variability. Although with the broad distribution given by Common and Waterhouse 
(1981), Dunn and Dunn (1991) did not show any points adjacent to the coast of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. 

Eurema hecabe phoebus (Butler) - The known range is extended about 330 km southest, 
440 km northwest and 550 km west based on the figures in Dunn & Dunn (1991) but is 
within the broad distribution proposed by Common & Waterhouse (1981). 

Eurema smilax (Donavon) - Doomadgee specimens now place E. smilax about 330 km 
southeast, 315 km northwest and 550 km west of known records, based on the figure in 
Dunn & Dunn (1991) but is within the broad distribution suggested by Common & 
Waterhouse (1981). 

Eurema laeta lineata (Miskin) - Specimens observed/taken on 18 August, 1991, 60 km 
northwest of Doomadgee. Not taken at Doomadgee. 

Eurema herla (W S Macleay) - Specimens were observed/taken on 18 August 1991, 60 
km northeast of Doomadgee. This species was quite common in Doomadgee in early 
November 1991. 

Delias argenthona (Fabricius) - The existence of D. argenthona at Doomadgee places the 
species approximately mid-way between the two known populations. More material is 
necessary to determine whether this population is closer to the local form or the land form 
argenthona from eastern coastal Queensland. D. argenthona was also observed some 
60 km northwest of Doomadgee on 18 August 1991. This suggests that the species 
probably has a wide distribution in northern Australia, and is perhaps continuous along 
the Gulf coast to the Northern Territory population. 

Anaphaeis java teutonia (Fabricius) - The range is extended by some 300 km southeast, 
315 km northwest and 650 km west, based on the figure by Dunn & Dunn (1991) but is 
still within the broad distribution implied by Common & Waterhouse (1981). 

Appias paulina ega (Boisduval) - This represents the first record for this species south of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
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NYMPHALIDAE 


Danaus aflinis affinis (Fabricius) - One specimen taken on 15 April, 1991, at Doomadgee, 
northwestern Queensland. This is the first record of the species south of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

Mycalesis perseus perseus (Fabricius) - One specimen observed but not taken on the 
banks of the Nicholson River, Doomadgee Community on 12 June, 1991. The specimen 
was the only one seen and its conditions was very worn. 

Vanessa kershawi (McCoy) - One specimen taken on 2 November 1991. This extends the 
northern distribution of the species beyond that of Mt Isa, Queensland. 

Acraea andromacha andromacha (Fabricius) - This record extends the distribution along 
the Gulf of Carpentaria into Queensland. 

LYCAENIDAE 

Hypochrysops ignitus (Leach) - Two specimens observed but not taken on 14 April 1991, 
Doomadgee, northwest Queensland. One specimen observed but not taken 13 May, 
1991, Doomadgee. northwest Queensland. One female specimen taken 9 June 1991. 
The species appears to be very local in Doomadgee. More specimens are required to 
determine the sub-specific status of this population. The range of H. ignitus is extended 
approximately 400 km west. It is possible that intermediate locations will be discovered 
between Doomadgee and the known locations of the sub-species ignitus (local form 
chrysonotus), on the Queensland eastern coast. 

Candalides gilberti Waterhouse - Four specimens taken to date; 2 males, (9 June 1991), 
(17 June 1991); 2 females; (8 June 1991), (17 June 1991). The species appears to be 
very local, all specimens having been taken in my backyard at Doomadgee. The 
distribution range is now extended about 660 km southeast of known Northern Territory 
populations. 

Candalides erinus erinus (Fabricius) - One female taken on 2 November 1991. The 
nearest known locality is Groote Eylandt (Dunn & Dunn 1991). 

Jamides phaseli (Mathew) - The distribution of J. phaseli is now extended to south of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. 

Catochyrsops panormus platissa (Herrich-Schaffer) - The distribution should now be 
extended along the Gulf of Carpentaria into Queensland, to include the Doomadgee area. 

Conclusion 

The butterfly fauna of the Gulf Savannah scrub is still poorly known, but, in the past 
eleven months of collecting within and near the Doomadgee Aboriginal Community, a 
further 2 species have been observed or taken which were not recorded by Dunn & Dunn 
(1991). This now brings the total of butterflies for the Carpentaria Region (A4) to 59 
species. Some of these records represent intermediate localities for some of the butterfly 
species which have populations in northwestern Australia, as well as coastal northern 
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Queensland. However, additional material is needed to determine the sub-specific or 
local form status of the species concerned. 
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CORRECTIONS TO PUBLISHED INFORMATION ON 
JOHANNICA GEMELLATA (WESTWOOD) AND 
OTHER CHRYSOMELIDAE (COLEOPTERA) 

G.B. Monteith 

Queensland Museum, South Brisbane, Old 4101 
Introduction 

Hawkeswood (1990), in the Victorian Entomologist, gives notes on the foodplant, antennal 
segmentation, distribution and conservation status of the chrysomeline leaf beetle. 
Johannica gemellata (Westwood) and comments on the derivation of its specific name. 
All these details are incorrect and the purpose of the present article is to rectify these 
errors. Comments and new information are given for three other species of 
Chrysomelidae which have been treated by the same author in other articles. I am 
grateful to Geoff Thompson who prepared the figures and Gary Cranitch who took the 
photographs. 

1. Johannica gemellata (Westwood, 1849) CHRYSOMELINAE 

The specific epithet is mis-spelled as "gemmellata" throughout the article cited above and 
the author has done similarly on an earlier occasion (Hawkeswood 1987). His statement 
that the name “which means jewel or jewel-like, alludes to the jewel-like appearance of this 
leaf beetle" is obviously based on his conclusion that this mis-spelt name is derived from 
the Latin "gemma" which means bud or jewel. In fact the correct name is gemellata and 
this is derived from the Latin "gemellar" which means a vessel for holding oil (Smith 1956). 
The construction "gemellata" literally means "bearing pots for holding oil", a delightful 
classical reference by its original author, J.O. Westwood, to the large, deep, glistening 
foveae in the beetle's elytra. An interesting fact concerning the genus name Johannica is 
that it was proposed by Blackburn (1888) to replace the inadvertent homonym 
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Diphyllocera which Westwood created when he described gemellata in 1849. Blackburn, 
wanting to pay tribute to Westwood but finding the name Westwoodia preoccupied, 
writes: “I suggest, therefore, that the name “Johannica" be used, associating the learned 
Professor’s insect with his Christian name." 

A striking feature of this chrysomelid is its terminally expanded antennae which it uses in a 
behaviourial display. Hawkeswood (1990) writes that the antennae have "the last three 
segments broad and flattened." Its antennae actually have the five terminal segments 
expanded, the 4 distal ones extremely so (Fig. 7). 

Hawkeswood suggests that museum collections in Queensland have "few recent 
collections” and that this may indicate that the beetle was more common in the past. He 
further speculates that the beetle may no longer occur at such localities as Southport and 
Beenleigh “as a result of widespread land-clearing for residential and industrial use.” A 
quick check of Brisbane collections (Old Mus., Univ. of Qld, DPI and Forestry) shows that 
there are fully 89 specimens held, the earliest collected at South Brisbane by Henry Tryon 
just 100 years ago in October 1891. Of these 89 specimens, 32 have been collected 
since 1960 and 23 have been taken since 1970. There is clearly no pattern of decline in 
museum accessions of this species. Having collected more of those specimens than any 
other collector (the earliest in 1962) I can vouch that the species remains common and 
widespread in S.E. Queensland and is certainly not restricted to rainforest habitats as 
suggested by Hawkeswood. As with so many chrysomelids, once the correct food plant 
is known, adults (and often larvae) can be predictably found on demand throughout the 
summer months. The species remains common in highly disturbed habitats on a heavily 
grazed cattle farm I've known well for 20 years at Canungra; it also occurs in favoured 
sites within suburban Brisbane. It is useful for entomologists to try to monitor insect 
decline but little is to be gained by unsubstantiated speculation. Similar speculation by 
Hawkeswood (1983) regarding the large jewel beetle Pseudotaenia waterhousei (van de 
Poll) included claims that it was “very rare and nearing extinction" and "it is likely that the 
species is now extinct in New South Wales”. These were contradicted by Pullen (1984, 
1987) whose detailed survey showed it was "widespread and locally common” in New 
South Wales. 

Hawkeswood lists 13 localities for J. gemellata from his inspection of Queensland 
museums. The material located now includes another 14 localities he overlooked, viz. 
Brookfield, Warwick, Kilcoy, Canungra, Bald Mountain, Mistake Mountains, Camp 
Mountain, Tamborine, Greenbank, Brisbane, Archookoora, Tallebudgera, Kerry and 
Rivertree. The last mentioned is the only NSW locality. All other records are from the 
extreme S.E. corner of Queensland except Hawkeswood's from Eungella, 600km further 
north in subtropical Queensland. This last record is based on a specimen labelled 
"Eungella 29.xi.31 W.A. Macdougall” in the QDPI collection. This specimen is much larger 
than typical J. gemellata, differing also in body proportions and surface puncturing. It is 
unlikely to be conspecific with S.E. Qld J. gemellata and hence the disjunct Eungella 
locality record cannot be sustained for this species. 

The most serious error concerns the foodplant of J. gemellata which Hawkeswood 
suggests is Cissus antarctica Vent. (Vitaceae) because on one occasion he saw beetles 
“feeding on or resting on its foliage”. Many field entomologists have long known that the 
adult and larval food plant of this attractive leaf beetle is the Wonga Vine, Pandorea 
pandorana (Andr.) van Steenis. This is a common, highly variable, pinnate-leaved vine in 
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the Bignoniaceae (quite unrelated to Cissus). It is extremely widespread in habitats from 
coastal rainforest to the semi-arid inland and is often cultivated for its attractive flowers 
(Jones & Gray 1988). From many years' observations I can record that only under very 
unusual situations will J. gemellata be found even resting on any plant but Pandorea. 
Cissus and Pandorea frequently grow in close association, with stems and foliage 
intertwined. In these situations the large, toothed leaves of the Cissus (Fig. 5) are much 
more conspicuous that the fine pinnate foliage of the Pandorea (Figs 3 & 4). I can only 
suggest that Hawkeswood’s observations (at Cunningham's Gap where both vines are 
abundant) were made on beetles in such a situation, perhaps disturbed by collecting 
activities. 

Johannica gemellata will not voluntarily rest on Cissus foliage and certainly does not feed 
on it even under starvation regime. To demonstrate this the following simple breeding 
and feeding trials were conducted. 

Two male and one female J. gemellata were collected from P. pandorana at Canungra on 
January 1. 1991 and returned to Brisbane where they were caged indoors for two weeks 
with young shoots of P. pandorana. During that period they fed readily on the plant and 
spent most of their time resting on it. Copulation occurred several times. On January 3 
the female laid 15 eggs in a tight parallel cluster wrapped in a fragment of dead leaf and 
attached to the petiole of another leaf. Each egg was approximately 2.0mm long and 
0.5mm wide. The 3 adult beetles were then transfered to another container with young 
shoots of Cissus antarctica. They rarely rested on the plant and refused to eat it. One 
beetle died on January 20 and the remaining two were dead by January 24. 

The eggs all hatched between January 12-15. Eclosion occurred by means of a rip in the 
side of the egg. First instar larvae have very long dorsal hairs with length a little more 
than twice body diameter. They are very active, feeding on the upper surface of young 
foliage of P. pandorana and sheltering on the underside when not feeding. Moulting to 
2nd instar occurred after 7-8 days; timing of further moults was not recorded. Larvae 
remained very quick-moving at all stages and readily drop from the foliage when 
disturbed. The larvae continued to feed on surface layers until about two thirds grown 
after which the whole leaf lamina is consumed. Larvae, even at maturity, feed only on soft 
young foliage and refuse hard mature leaves. 

Mature larvae (Figs 1 & 2) reached 15-17mm in length.' Their head capsule is yellow with 
long hairs, the prothoracic shield is black and the rest of the body has transparent cuticle 
beset with clumps of long hairs mounted on black tubercles. Bright yellow fat bodies 
show through the cuticle giving a black and yellow spotted appearance. 

The larvae ceased feeding on 4 February, after about 20 days growth, and descended to 
the substrate of sphagnum moss provided. They burrowed into the surface layers and 
spent 2-3 days as quiescent prepupae before pupating. Pupal period was brief with 
adults emerging after 7-9 days on 13-15 
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Figs 1 & 2: Mature larvae of Johannica gemellata on their food plant Pandorea 
pandorana. 

February. Numerous large and small larvae were found on P. pandorana in the field 
when the original collection site was revisited on 27 January. 

Three of the newly-emerged adults were caged in a small container with young shoots of 
both P. pandorana and C. antarctica for ten days. During this period they completely 
consumed the foliage of P. pandorana but ignored the C. antarctica. They were then 
confined solely with fresh C. antarctica following which all died within 7 days without 
feeding; during that period none rested on the C. antarctica. Other beetles were tested 
on Pandorea jasminoides (Lindl.) K. Schum, a dose relative of P. pandorana which 
commonly occurs sympatrically with it. No feeding was observed, nor has J. gemellata 
been noted on P. jasminoides in the field at Canungra where the beetles are common on 
closely adjacent plants of P. pandorana. The overwhelming evidence is that J. gemellata 
feeds and breeds solely on P. pandorana, though the beetle's geographic range is much 
smaller than that of its widespread food plant. 

[Note: As this article was going to press a paper by C.A.M. Reid (1991) appeared on 
Johannica gemellata. This also records the foodplant as Pandorea pandorana based on 
material collected in outer suburban Brisbane. Reid reared eggs in artificial environment 
in Canberra in April-May and observed a larval period twice the length of that I noted in 
Brisbane in February. Fle gives a detailed morphological description of the larvae and 
pupae.] 

2. Aproida balyi Pascoe, 1863 HISPINAE 

Hawkeswood (1987, p. 115) records Eustrephus and Drymophila as food plants of the 
curious hispine chrysomelid Aproida balyi. This beetle's only known adult and larval food 
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plant is Eustrephus latitolius R. Br. ex Ker-Gawl and this was first recorded by Monteith 
(1970) and recently summarized by Samuelson (1989). It does not feed on Drymophila 
and this was shown in starvation trials by J.C. Conron (pers. comm.) during his PhD 
studies on Eustrephus and Drymophila (Conron 1985). 

3. Lilioceris bakewelli (Baly, 1859) CRIOCERINAE 

Hawkeswood (1985) gives notes on this chrysomelid though he refers to it under the 
long-synonymised name Crioceris fuscomaculatus Clark. 1864 (see Gressitt 1965). On 
the basis of perching records on Xanthorrhoea johnsonii Lee and the supposition that 
specimens have not been collected on any plants other than Xanthorrhoea, Hawkeswood 
suggests that the beetle has "a dependence on the grass-tree for completion of all, or 
most, of their life cycles." Schmitt (1988) repeats this purported host record in his review 
of criocerine biology. Xanthorrhoea is not a food plant for this beetle, this being quite 
evident from the fact that the beetle occurs in many areas where grass trees do not. One 
such locality is the farm at Canungra, mentioned above, where I have observed Lilioceris 
bakewelli many times over the years. Since its correct life history has not been described 
I give some brief details herewith. The food plant of both adults and larvae of L. bakewelli 
is the hard-leaved monocot vine Smilax australis R. Br. (Sarsaparilla or Barbed-wire Vine). 
This accords with known propensities in the Criocerinae, e.g. Gressit (1965), regarding 
the New Guinea fauna, notes that “larvae of many species ... feed upon the leaves of 
Zingiberaceae, Smilax and other plants” and goes on to describe a New Guinea congener 
of L. bakewelli as Lilioceris smilacivora (literally “Smilax feeder 1 '). I have also taken 
Lilioceris camelus Duv. on Smilax australis at Canungra though feeding has not been 
seen. Only the soft, pink new leaves of S. australis are eaten by L. bakewelli. Adult 
feeding causes deep notches in the leaf margins. The larvae are pale cream, glabrous 
and maggot-like with narrow thorax and bulbous abdomen. They feed in small groups 
and exhibit typical criocerine behaviour in depositing their faeces on their own backs. 
One batch of larvae collected at Canungra on Feb 24, 1991 descended to the soil and 
pupated jointly on Feb 26, 1991 inside a chamber formed from white polystyrene-like 
foam, typical of other criocerines such as the pest orchid beetle, Stethopachys tormosa 
Baly, 1860. All were parasitised by a tachinid fly identified by Dr B.K. Cantrell as Anagonia 
sp. (Goniinae: Blondelini), a genus known to parasitise Chrysomelidae and Curculionidae). 
I take this opportunity of recording an interesting food plant of another Queensland 
criocerine. viz. Lilioceris nigripes (Fabricius, 1775). This species has been observed 
several times in North Queensland (Kirrama, Cardwell Range) defoliating young growth of 
the rainforest cycad, Bowenia spectabilis. Criocerines have recently been recorded from 
the genus Cycas in Vietnam and New Guinea (Jolivet 1988; Schmitt 1988). Since 
Lilioceris nigripes is more widespread than Bowenia in Australia it is likely that it also 
feeds on Cycas. , Another chrysomelid which feeds on Smilax australis in S.E. Old is 
Clidonotus gibbosus (Baly, 1862); its subglobular larvae have been bred to adult from 
Canungra material several times in February and March, 1991. 

4. Notosacantha dorsalis (Waterhouse, 1877) CASSIDINAE 

The last paper to be commented on is one in German (Hawkeswod 1989) on biology and 
behaviour of a cassidine chrysomelid referred to by the name Hoplionota dorsalis. The 
author suggests that H. dorsalis is the only member of the genus Hoplionota and 
speculates that it may be an archaic member of the Australian fauna and somehow 
ancestral to the genus Aspidomorpha. However this speculation does not bear scrutiny in 
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light of the fact that the old genus Hoplionota has long been synonymised with the 
widespread old world Asian genus Notosacantha (at least since Hincks 1952) and that 
Notosacanlha is taxonomically placed in a tribe far removed from the tribe in which 
Aspidomorpha falls (Hincks 1952; Seeno and Wilcox 1982). The same outdated 
nomenclature is also used in Hawkeswood (1987). 



Figs 3-7: 3. Toothed juvenile compound leaf of Pandorea pandorana. 4. Mature leaf of 
P. pandorana with a resting specimen of Johannica gemellata in typical position. 5. Leaf 
of Cissus antarctica. 6. Phyllode of Acacia crassa showing an egg (A), larval mine (B), 
resting adult (C), and adult feeding marks (D) of Notosacanlha dorsalis. 7. Antenna of 
Johannica gemellata (small scale line equals 1mm and applies to Fig. 1; large scale line 
equals 50mm and applies to all other figs). 
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Hawkeswood (1989) goes on to record "Hoplionota" dorsalis adults feeding on Acacia 
crassa Pedley in mid-western Queensland and he figures adults and their distinctive linear 
feeding marks (the same photo is printed reversed in Hawkeswood 1987). He reports 
failure to locate immature stages on the plant but notes that the adults apparently mimic 
brown and necrotic patches ("braunen Flecken", "nekrotischen Blattfleck”) on the 
phyllodes. I can record from numerous observations, that those brown patches are 
actually the larval mines of N. dorsalis. Adult females deposit single eggs in depressions 
gnawed on the phyllode surface, each then being covered with a case of coarse faeces 
(Fig. 6A). When the egg hatches the young larva bores directly downwards into the 
phyllode and spends its entire feeding life in a blotch mine within the phyllode tissue (Fig 
6B). Only the thin cuticle is maintained above the mine cavity and this shrivels to give the 
necrotic appearance to the resulting leaf patch. I have yet to determine whether pupation 
takes place in the mine or externally. Leaf mining in the Cassidinae is a most unlikely 
habit but it has already been suggested for Asian Notosacantha by Gressit and Kimoto 
(1963) who state that the genus "apparently has leaf mining larvae". I am unaware of 
more explicit published details than this and Jolivet’s (1988) recent review of chrysomelid 
feeding habits does not record leaf mining in the Cassidinae. The present record for the 
Australian Notosacantha dorsalis confirms the habit and indicates that larval leaf-mining 
may be uniform in the genus. 

The Cassidinae is closely related to the subfamily Hispinae which does include many 
species with leaf-mining larvae. The larvae of Notosacantha dorsalis lack the elongate 
furcal spines of the 8th abdominal segment considered typical of the Cassidinae. On the 
other hand they bear lateral spines on thoracic and abdominal segments which Hispinae 
should lack (Britton 1974). Clearly Notosacantha is intermediate between the two and this 
supports the modern tendency to unite them (Chen 1985). A detailed morphological 
study of Notosacantha larvae and adults is required. 
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NOTES ON THE JUMPING SPIDER JOTUS AURIPES KOCH 
(ARACHNIDA:SALTICIDAE) 


Trevor J. Hawkeswood 

49 Venner Road, Annerley, Brisbane, Old 4103 

Abstract: A brief description and some biological notes are provided on the jumping 
spider. Jotus auripes Koch (Salticidae), which inhabits woodlands/dry sclerophyll forests 
in the Brisbane area (Queensland). 

Jotus auripes Koch, the Black-striped Jumping Spider, was originally and briefly 
described from Sydney (New South Wales) over 100 years ago by Koch (1871-1883) but 
since then nothing appears to have been written on the biology of the species. This 
spider is a distinctive, moderate-sized salticid; the males measure 7-8 mm in body length, 
while the females are somewhat larger, measuring 10-12 mm in body length. The general 
body surface is whitish to cream in colour, with two, broad, brownish-black longitudinal 
marks on the carapace of the cephalothorax and two, variable, blackish to dark brown, 
median, longitudinal lines on the dorsal surface of the abdomen (often more prominent in 
the posterior half). The first pair of legs are bluish-black and the remaining three pairs of 
legs are buff-yellow, hence the specific epithet of auripes, which means "golden feet" 
(legs). The body and legs are covered with sparse to moderately dense, whitish hairs. 
Males are similar in colour pattern to the females but are slightly smaller in size. 

I first encountered this spider during January and February 1988, when I made extensive 
surveys of the spider fauna of the Brisbane area. I found J. auripes to be fairly common 
in the Casuarina-Eucalyptus-Angophora woodlands/dry sclerophyll forests of the Brisbane 
area but I have not encountered it elsewhere in south-eastern Queensland nor in northern 
New South Wales. Mature spiders may be found on the leaves of various species of 
Acacia (Mimosaceae) and Eucalyptus (Myrtaceae) during the summer months. The 
females, like those of most jumping spiders, are more commonly encountered of the 
sexes. They construct a shelter in curled-up leaves on living plants of Acacia leiocalyx 
(Domin) Pedley, in which they construct a rectangular retreat measuring mostly 15-20 
mm long by about 5-8 mm wide. Despite many searches, I was not able to locate any 
retreats with eggs, so that the eggs and egg-sacs of this spider remain undescribed. 
Mature spiders have been observed during the day feeding on a variety of small insects 
such as flies and diurnal moths which fly around foliage on sunny days. 
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NOTES ON THE JUMPING SPIDER MENEMERUS BRACTEATUS (KOCH) 
(ARACHNIDA: SALTICIDAE) 


Trevor J. Hawkeswood 

49 Venner Road, Annerley. Brisbane Old 4103 

Abstract: A brief description and some biological notes are provided on the jumping 
spider, Menemerus bracteatus (Koch) (Salticidae), which inhabits woodlands/dry 
sclerophyll forests in the Brisbane area (Queensland). 

Menemerus bracteatus (Koch) is a distinctive, bark-inhabiting jumping spider from 
Queensland and New South Wales. The general body colour is chocolate-brown to black 
and is covered with short, pale grey and pale buff-brown hairs, which form a distinctive 
dissected, leaf-like pattern on the dorsal surface of the abdomen. The specific epithet of 
bracteatus, which means "leaf-like" alludes to this dorsal pattern of the abdomen. The 
underside of the body is black and without a dense covering of hairs while the legs are 
dark buff-brown and densely covered in pale grey hairs. The males are similar in colour 
pattern to the females but are smaller in size (males 9-10 mm body length, females 12-15 
mm). Nothing previously appears to have been recorded on the biology and behaviour 
of this species since Koch (1871-1883) first described it over 100 years ago. I first 
encountered this spider during January 1988, when I made extensive surveys of the 
spider fauna of the Brisbane area (Queensland) and my observations are recorded here 
for the first time. 

The adults mature in early summer and construct a silken retreat under the bark of 
various Eucalyptus species (Myrtaceae) although the most commonly used sites are 
under the thick, chunky bark of Eucalyptus maculata Hook. The retreat is composed of 
thick, white silk and measures 25-40 mm long and 10-15 mm wide. The female lays 1-3 
egg-masses inside the retreat and sometimes more than one female may shelter in a 
single retreat. The silk is so strong and thick that if one prises off the bark away from the 
trunk, some or all of the spider's retreat comes away with the bark fragments and the 
spider often jumps clear. Each egg-mass contains 10-25, non-glutinous, spherical, 
orange-pink eggs, each measuring about 0.6 mm in diameter. The eggs take 2-3 weeks 
to hatch and the young spiders often remain in the retreat with the parent female for up to 
2 months before dispersing to fend for themselves. I have not observed these spiders 
feeding, but presumably the mature spiders feed on a variety of small, soft-bodied, bark- 
inhabiting insects. The habitat at Brisbane is Acacia-Eucalyptus woodland merging into a 
Eucalyptus dry sclerophyll forest. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF THE BEHAVIOUR OF SEVERAL SPECIMENS OF 
TROGODENDRON FASCICULATUM SCHREIBERS (COLEOPTERA : CLERIDAE) 

Peter Karargiris 

4 Tokay Crescent, Morphett Vale, SA 5162 

Abstract: This is a first hand account of the behaviour and interaction of several 
individuals of Trogodendron fasciculatum observed during five days, from December 20 
to 24. 1989 on the trunk of a Eucalyptus globulus (Myrtraecae) at Morphett Vale, South 
Australia. 


Observations 

On 20 December 1989, I made an examination of the trunk of a large Eucalyptus 
globulus, this was on a sunny 23°C day at 4p.m.. I noticed a single T. fasciculatum 
which I at first mistook to be a large wasp. The beetle was running (in short bursts of 
speed half way up the trunk), rapidly waving its antennae. The only previous encounter I 
had had with this species was a single individual in the summer of 1982 in Marleston, 
South Australia and I still consider these clerids to be rare in this state. The specimen I 
was observing was about 15 mm in length and once it came close, was quite easy to 
identify on account of its bright yellow antennae and other distinctive features. After 
following the beetle as it ran over the trunk, I caught it in a transparent plastic container. 
While I had the container outside in the sunshine, the beetle climbed around the interior 
for several minutes, at first running quite rapidly. It seemed to have no trouble negotiating 
the smooth plastic surfaces. Once the container was brought inside however, the beetle 
settled into a corner, motionless and with antennae tucked away. I opened the container 
and made several efforts to dislodge it. This proved useless, for with each tap on the 
side of the container the beetle reaffirmed its hold, pushing more tightly into the corner. 
Once I took the container outdoors again and into the sunlight, the insect's antennae 
began to wave about again and it once more became active. I opened the container and 
the beetle ran out, hiding in the leaf litter at the base of the tree. 

After a quarter of an hour, I returned to the tree and searched the leaf litter at its base. 
Finding no T. fasciculatum, I scanned the trunk and found it at once, running about, 
ducking beneath loose bark from time to time and re-emerging after a few seconds. I 
watched for some time and noticed that it seemed to be examining the same pieces of 
bark again and again, not seeming to recall where it had already been. 

Stepping back, I was greatly surprised to see a second T. fasciculatum, some distance 
above the one I was following. This individual was behaving in the same way as the first. 
The two did not seem to be aware of each others presence and for the most part, spent 
time examining bark on opposite sides of the tree. One passed over an ant trail and 
stopped. These ants were the common Technomyrmex albipes (Formicidae: 
Dolichoderinae) and I noticed the beetle take two pecks at them. When an ant came into 
contact with one of the beetle's legs, it appeared to become annoyed and quickly moved 
off the ant trail. By 6 p.m. both the beetles had left the trunk as far as I could tell. 

The following day was again sunny with a 26°C maximum. I returned to the tree at 4 p.m. 
and there found one T. fasciculatum at rest. Soon, higher up the trunk another appeared 
and then, to my surprise, two more. All of them running about as described. At one 
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point, two of them met and engaged in a brief wrestle with legs tightly wrapped around 
each other. This altercation lasted about two seconds, the two then disengaging and 
going their separate ways. Later in the day I saw one fly about three meters from the tree 
to a low shrub. 

The 24 th of December was humid with sunny periods and a 33°C maximum. At 4 p.m. I 
observed two T. fasciculatum coupled in a mating attitude. At first they were still. The 
slightly smaller male was positioned with its head between the two tufts of hairs near the 
top of the female's elytra and was holding the female with his front tarsi on either side of 
these tufts or 'fascicles' as they are termed. At this time, there seemed to be no 
connection of the sexual organs. After a short while the pair began to move about the 
tree trunk, ducking under loose bark and re-emerging. At one point they came into the 
field of view of another individual. This beetle turned slightly upon sighting the pair and 
after two seconds attacked them. The confrontation was only a brief one, as I had 
observed earlier and the couple immediately remounted once the attacker had left them. 
The pair continued moving over the trunk trying to enter narrow cracks in the wood but 
finding these unsuitable, they moved on. At this point I noticed that the female had 
produced a short white tube from the base of her abdomen. This tube, which had a blunt 
end and was about 1 mm wide, I took to be an ovipositor. With this structure, she was 
tapping the surface of the wood every time she and her mate paused, evidently 
examining it. 

At length the pair settled under a loose piece of bark near the base of the tree, remaining 
there for more than ten minutes. Unfortunately, I could not see them at this point but I 
assume that this was where mating took place. I carefully removed the bark half an hour 
later but the pair was gone. Between 3.30 p.m. and 6 p.m. I counted up to six T. 
fasciculatum on the tree trunk. 

Discussion and Conclusions 

During the time I spent observing these beetles they seemed to spend most of their time 
on the upper part of the trunk where most of the loose bark was to be found. The tree 
was dotted with the oval shaped entrances of tunnels of cerambycid larvae. I have 
caught several Phoracantha semipunctata Fabricius (Cerambycidae) on the tree. It is 
conceivable that the derids emerged from pupae contained in these tunnels since larval 
Cleridae are said to prey on the larvae of cerambycids (Hawkeswood 1987: 79). I 
observed no significant numbers of other insects apart from the Technomyrmex albipes 
on the tree. Therefore it seems that the T. fasciculatum adults which are predacious, 
were not attracted to the tree from elsewhere by a food source. The tree had been dying 
for some time prior to my observations of the beetles and by mid-December its leaves 
had dried out and begun to fall. I also noticed the appearance of numerous small cracks 
in the wood. I am uncertain however if this has any bearing on the appearance of so 
many T. fasciculatum. There were no other Eucalyptus globulus in close proximity to the 
subject tree but there were four other eucalypts and no specimens of T. fasciculatum 
were seen on the trunks of any of these. Therefore it seems likely that the tree was a 
hatching site for pupae. 

From these observations, it would seem that T. fasciculatum is sensitive to sunlight and 
temperature, becoming active in hot sunshine as I found with the captured individual. 
Furthermore, I observed no clerids on the tree trunk after the 24th; a cool change having 
occurred late in the afternoon of that day. 
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NOTES ON THE BIOLOGY OF LEPERINA CIRROSA PASCOE 
(COLEOPTERA: TROGOSSITIDAE) 

Trevor J Hawkeswood 

49 Venner Road, Annerley, Brisbane, Qld 4103 

Abstract: Some notes are provided on the biology of Leperina cirrosa Pascoe 
(Trogossitidae). The larvae and/or adults have been collected by the author over the past 
8 years from the dead wood of Delonix regia (Boj. ex Hook.) Raf. (Caesalpiniaceae), 
Acacia bidwillii Benth., A. leiocalyx (Domin) Pedley and A. sophorae (Labill.) R.Br. 
(Mimosaceae). The species has been recorded previously from the dead wood 
(branches) of the mangrove Avicennia marina (Forsk.) Vierh. (Avicenniaceae) in 
Queensland. Field work and extensive dissections of dead timber of Acacia sophorae in 
the laboratory have indicated that the species is rare. There is also circumstantial 
evidence that the larvae of L. cirrosa are carnivorous'on the larvae and pupae of other 
Coleoptera (and possibly Lepidoptera) co-inhabiting the dead Acacia wood. 

Leperina cirrosa Pascoe is a distinctive trogossitid beetle from coastal Queensland and 
New South Wales (Hawkeswood 1987:79). The general body colour is dark brown to 
brownish-black, with the upper body surface and head covered with patches of white, 
brown and black scales, while the expanded lateral margins of the pronotum are densely 
clothed with large patches of long, shiny white scales (see illustrations in McKeown 
1948:269 and Hawkeswood 1987:184, plate 111). The adults usually measure 12-14 mm 
long (Hawkeswood 1987). The species was first described by Pascoe (1860:100-101) 
from "Australia (Moreton Bay)" (Brisbane, Queensland) but biological details were not 
provided. The only previously published data on the biology and habits of L. cirrosa 
appear to be the brief notes of Hawkeswood (1987:79) who noted that adults and larvae 
are found under the bark of trees or in the tunnels of wood-boring beetles (in the 
sapwood and/or heartwood) and the record of Hockey and De Baar (1988:160) who 
collected two adults during 1985 from the dead branches of Avicennia marina (Forsk.) 
Vierh. (Avicenniaceae) at Port Alma. Queensland (25°25'S, 150°52’E). The larva of L. 
cirrosa is also illustrated by Hawkeswood (1987:183, plate 110). The following data 
summarises my field experiences with this beetle from 1983 to the present time. 

Observations 

During January 1983, I collected a live adult from underneath the loose, dead, exfoliating 
bark of Acacia leiocalyx (Domin) Pedley (Mimosaceae) near Kingston, a southern suburb 
of Brisbane, Queensland. Several early instar larvae, possibly belonging to this species, 
were also dissected from well decayed portions of the branch later in the laboratory. The 
site where the A. leiocalyx bushes were growing has since been cleared for residential 
and industrial development. (This is most unfortunate since the area was biologically 
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diverse despite being a disclimax community and several rare Buprestidae and 
Cerambycidae were known from this site, Hawkeswood 1983, pers. obs.). With regard to 
the L. cirrosa larvae (presumed) collected from A. leiocalyx, it is possible that they fed on 
the larvae and pupae of Ancita marginicollis (Boisduval) (Cerambycidae) and other 
longicorn beetles which were also found abundantly in the wood. 

During November 19893 I was presented with some dead main stems of Delonix regia 
(Boj. ex Hook.). Raf. (Caesalpiniaceae) from the Ipswich area, Queensland (27°36'S, 
152°47’E). Careful dissection of the timber yielded a number of beetles, including one 
specimen of L cirrosa, which was resting in a channel of a wood-boring beetle, possibly 
that of Aridaeus thoracicus (Donovan) (Coleoptera: Cerambycidae) which was also 
collected commonly from the timber (Hawkeswood 1985). 

During October 1987, I obtained (through the courtesy of Mr Paul Forster of Brisbane), a 
large number of dead branches and stems of Acacia bidwillii Benth. from 11 km west of 
Degilbo, Queensland (25''28'S, 151°53'E). Careful dissection of these branches and 
stems revealed that the dead, dry wood had been greatly infested with the larvae and 
adults of Platyomopsis pulverulens (Boisduval) (Cerambycidae), Chlorophorus curtisi 
(Laporte & Gory) (Cerambycidae) (see Hawkeswood & Dauber 1990) and Euthyrhinus 
meditabundus (Fabricius) (Curculionidae) (see Hawkeswood 1991). One adult of L. 
cirrosa was collected from under the thick bark of a branch where it was covered with fine 
wood powder, presumably the result of feeding by early instar larvae of the 
Cerambycidae. 

On 15 February 1990, I collected one larva and one adult of L. cirrosa from underneath 
the dead bark of a dead branch (3.8 cm in diameter) of Acacia sophorae (Labill.) R.Br. at 
Hastings Point, New South Wales (28°20‘S, 153°35’E). During 1987-1991, I dissected a 
considerable amount of dead wood material of A. sophorae from Hastings Point but the 
only material I managed to obtain was the material mentioned above. 

Comments 

McKeown (1948:267) in general comments on the family, noted that adult beetles of 
Trogossitidae, "are to be found hiding by day under bark flaking from the trunks of trees", 
with their larvae frequenting decaying wood, McKeown (1948) also noted "in both stages 
they are usually considered to be ‘predaceous’ (sic) but this statement is largely 
unsupported by direct evidence". In the material I have personally collected since 1983, I 
have not witnessed trogossitid larvae actually feeding on the larvae of other Coleoptera 
but they have all been situated in or near the tunnels chewed out by the borers and 
Leperina do not appear to be borers themselves. The apparent rarity of L. cirrosa in 
dead, beetle-infested timber in comparison to the density of other beetles in the same 
wood, i.e. Cerambycidae, is of much interest. It is possible that L. cirrosa larvae are 
indeed carnivorous, or at least carnivorous for most of their development to the pupal 
stage, but that the niche in dead wood does not lend support to the development of large 
populations of Leperina. In other words, L. cirrosa has not adapted for an obligate 
phytophagous existence. Crowson (1981: 332) noted that predatory beetles do not 
locate their food over any considerable distance, and rely on habitat selection to bring 
them into the "proximity" of suitable prey, although there is evidence that some adult 
Cleridae and Trogossitidae may react to the aggregative pheromones of their bark-beetle 
prey. It would be interesting to determine if this is the case with L. cirrosa but the 
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apparent rarity of the beetle may prevent these sorts of observations to be made. 
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predation, culture. World coverage. 
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zoogeog., ecol., dispersal, physiol., etc. 
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Birkhasuer, 1990. c 500 pp, $99.25. Details of Russian neurobiology work poorly known in 
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G.J.Harden (Ed.), Flora of New South Wales. Vol.1. 1991. First vol. of tong awaited 
complete 4 vol. state flora. 

Green Connections. Conservation Council of Victoria & Vic.Assoc.of Environmental 
Education, 1990. $7 post paid (654 4367). Directory of all environment groups in Victoria. 
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(Chrysanthemoides monilifera), pp.126-9 In Procs.9th Aust. Weeds Conference, 
Adelaide, S.A., Aug. 6-10, 1990. South Australian Dept.of Agric., Box 167, GPO Adelaide. 
Bitou tip moth & black boneseed beetle plus large no.potential control agents. 

A.J.Skeat, Biol.control of Salvinia molesta in Kakadu N.P., N.T., pp. 130-3 op.cit. Failure of 
weevil Cyrtobagous salviniae to effect control due to high water temps. 

P.Syrett, The twig mining moth Leucoptera spartifoliella, an accidental introd.for 
bio.control of broom (Cytisus scoparius) in N.Z. p. 523, op.cit. 

Indigenous nurseries/growers. Indigenotes 4(5):14. List of addresses, phones for 
commercial suppliers of indigenous plants incl.local provenances in Victoria. 

A.Park, Guess who's coming to tea. Australian Geographic No.18:30-45, Apr.-Jun. 1990. 
The world's largest cockroach, a rhinoceros cockroach from N.QId. which builds tunnels 
up to 6 m long, forages at night for dead leaves and may live longer than 7 years. 
Excavating burrows of the wandering cockroach in W NSW. Pest roaches in Australia & 
their control. Lots of colour pics but no scientific names. 

A.Atkins, The drinking and perching habits of skippers. Antenna 13(3):103-4, July 1989. 
Hesperiid puddle visiting, dung feeding, fluid recyling or anal feeding (where the butterfly 
drinks from droplets exuded from its own anus), resting substrates, stances. 

M.R.Strand, B.D.Roltberg & D.R.Papaj, Acridine orange: a potentially useful marker of 
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Hymenoptera & Diptera. J.Kansas Ent.Soc. 63:634-7, 1990. Small wasps and flies given 
this vital die are labelled by it & in some cases their eggs are also labelled with no 
adverse effects. Die can be detected with an epifluorescent microscope. 

G.Monteith. Look who's emerging. The birth of a giant wood moth. Wildlife In Australia 
28: 19 Winter 1991. Xyleutes cinereus (Cossidae), the world's heaviest moth. 6 photos by 
J.Sheridan of the emergence of 27.6 g female from the trunk of a bluegum at 
Indooroopilly, Qld. 

M.F.Braby, City butterflies go bush. Wildlife Australia 28:20-1. Experimental 1988 
reintrod. of Trapezites symmomous larvae to Gresswell Forest, Bundoora, Vic. Host 
plantings, successful establishment, list of other threatened butterflies in Melbourne area. 
Photos by M.& P.Coupar 

J.Faithfull, Flies by the million. Indlgenotes 4(8):15, Aug.1991. Continued appearances 
of huge swarms of Chloromerus striatifrons (Chloropidae) at Tolmie, & also Glenburn, Vic. 

T.J.Hawkeswood, Studien zu biologie und verhalten des australischen russelkafers 
Enteles Vigorsi Gyllenhal (Coleop.:curculionidae : Cryptorhynchinae). Entomologische 
Zeitschrift 100:264-7, 1990. Host plants of this N NSW & SE Qld diurnal rainforest weevil. 
Adult thanatosis. Camouflage. Photo adult. (In German). 

T.J.Hawkeswood, Eine ubersicht zur biologie und wirtspflanzen des australischen 
prachtkafers Melobasis cuphfera Laporte & Gory (Col.: Buprestidae). Ent.Zeit. 100:340-2. 
Review of biol.& host plants. Adults eat flower parts Fabaceae & nectar Myrtaceae. 11 
adult hosts, 1 larval host Pultanaea villosa. Photo adult. 

T.J.Hawkeswood, A survey of the jewel beetles (Col.: Buprest.) of the Townsville district, 
N Qld.Aust. Glornale Italiano di Entomologia 5:23-30. Field obs. occurrence & host 
plants of 13 spp.(7 gen.) (In English). 

G. Roberts, Spider expert links redbacks to climate. The Age 7 Nov.1990, p.18. Dr.Raven 
of Qld.Museum thinks big population increases of this deadly species may be due to 
anthropogenic climate changes. 
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ON THE GRAPEVINE 


Charles McCubbin has been continuing his breeding experiments with the Beatrix female 
form of the Orchard butterfly and intends to breed selectively to obtain more data to 
assist in unravelling the genetics associated with the variation in this form of the female. 
Charles has plans for new flight enclosures on his premises at Sale. 

Max Moulds is planning another cicada trip, this time to Darwin, NT. 

In the last few months there has been an entomological foray in northern Queensland. In 
September, Chris Muller of Dural NSW visited Cairns with his family and was fortunate to 
collect at the Crystal Cascades near Redlynch and at Palm Cove. Chris visited John Olive 
at Cairns. John was able to accompany him in the field and steer him in the direction of 
some species he desired. Chris was satisfied in obtaining a variety of tropical skippers 
and some Jewel butterflies. Chris commented that he observed about 100 species in the 
district, 12 of which were new to him. 

During September/October Ray Manskie travelled as far north as Iron Range but 
unfortunately returned with very little to add to his collection. The drought conditions 
prevailing in Queensland had made collecting poor. 

Kelvyn Dunn continued his butterfly survey work in National Parks in far northern 
Queensland and during October and November investigated Iron Range where he was 
accompanied by Graham Wood of Herberton and Jack Hasenpusch of Innisfail. Kelvyn 
reported that conditions were very dry at Iron Range as Ray Manskie had similarly 
reported and that few of the rarer butterflies were about. Only about 60 species were 
noted and Graham commented that it was the poorest representation he had ever 
encountered in the Claudie basin. Whilst in the Townsville-Cairns region Kelvyn visited 
many butterfly enthusiasts including Don & Irene Kajewski, Paul Wright, Les Ring, Terry 
Woodger and Peter Valentine. Whilst at Mareeba Kelvyn dropped in briefly on Ross 
Storey at the DPI. Kelvyn also had a few days in the field near Townsville with Peter Fox, 
Michael Braby and Steve Johnson. Apart from insects, some large intimidating snakes 
were encountered in the drier country. 
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